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MUTUAL ADVANCES TOWARDS PEACE. 


soy Jewish community in Europe in which the ritual observances — 


» Judaism—or, in a word, the “ letter of the law’—are more 
closely and generally adhered to than in England. Whilst the 
Judaism of France and Germany has undergone many innovations, 
some judicious and some reckless; whilst the disgraceful exclu- 
sions and mean prejudices which prevailed in Germany against 


_ Judaism, and by its united wealth. 


We introduce the above remarks, not with the object of flatter- 


yt ; ., . | ing either the one party or the other, not for the purpose of 
the number of Jews in this country is but small in | 


ee é | passing personal compliments, but to demonstrate the injury which 
comparison with others, yet, it must be admitted, that there is not P 


discord and separation must inflict upon a community, which 
otherwise might accomplish so much, both by its concentrated 
Where could Jews achieve so 


much by unity asin England? Where do the Jewish barons 
and millionaires take office in the synagogue, and in every other 


| Jewish institution, as in England? 


the Jews have caused many of them to estrange themselves from | 


the community, either by conversion, or by indifference to and 
seclusi he body; and whil dern Judaism in tl 
seclusion from the body; and whilst modern Judaism in the 


neighhouring countries appears but as a wreck, tossing about on | 
the wild ocean, and in imminent danger of sinking—Judaism in | 


Eogland has been preserved in its entirety, and assumes a more 
united and organised character than anywhere else. True, British 
Judaism lacks much of that spirituality and refinement peculiar 


tothe other European Jews ; true, there is a melancholy scarcity 


of literary and educational ‘zeal in comparison with the latter —it 
being, in fact, their literary eminence which has achieved for 
them their presedit equality with their Christian brethren ; but ‘+t 
redounds to the praise of the English Jews, that their scrupulous 
preservation of ceremonial Judaism has done much to concentrate 
i's powers, and to prevent alienation from the faith of our an- 
estors. In no country is the number of converted Jews propor- 
uonably as small as in England. In no country do we see the 
observance of the Sabbaths and festivals so well attended to as in 
this. The London Stock and Royal Exchanges are on Sabbaths 
and festivals deserted by Jews. ithe Jewish shops and ware- 


houses, with a few solitary exceptions, are closed; and though it 


‘ay appear a trivial circumstance to be noticed, yet it is important 
nts effect, that the gigantic establishment of the Messrs. Moses 
and Son, which is unequalled in the world, and whose retail trade 
Mast suffer consideratly from closing on a day which offers the 
nehest harvest to shopkeepers in this country, is punctually shut 
re oe ps and festival eves at dusk, and not re-opened till 
he nt ath or festival terminates. The “ merchant princes” of 
s oa of Rothschild (as a Jerusalem correspondent terms them 
ths 4 nue, do not attend at their counting-houses on Sab- 
a . estivals ; nor did the Baron de Goldsmid, when, as Mr. 
sive Bh on Goldsmid, he was a member of an active and exten- 
. ‘i, ever transact business on a Sabbath or festival. 
wa the Jewish reformers in Britain, like those of the 
quent pretually degenerated into indifferentism, and conse- 
of ceremonial Judaism. They have consistently 
of all ritual laws, with the exception of 
Mon-weal oliday, and on every public occasion, where the com- 
Was concerned, some of them joined with their orthodox 


- quences of a breach. 


: Where is a Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore to stand in the breach on every public occasion, and 
sacrifice his time and his money on the shrine of his sacred 
religion? Where do men of wealth, like the Rothschilds, the 
Goldsmids, the Mocattas, the Salomons and De Castros, trouble 
themselves with synagogue and charity-school affairs? Where 
is the reader of a synagogue so much respected, and the Chief 
Rabbi looked upon with so much veneration, and considered so 
high an authority, as in England? Where does a charity ball or 
a dinner produce seven or eight hundred pounds, as in England ? 
We will not investigate whether this common religious spirit is the 
fashion of the country or the result of reflection ; its existence is 
enough for us,.and produces an immense deal of goodly fruit ; 


the more deplorable, therefore, is any split or division in so 


influential a community; the more pernicious are the conse- 
The recent falling off in the contributions 


to the charities’ and the synagogue funds, and the consequent 


_ selling out of stock in several synagogues, and the necessity of re- 
- ducing the salaries of their officers, must be partially attributed to 


that unhappy breach which has now for seven years divided two 
respectable bodies and crippled their efforts, but of which, we are 
happy to say, there are excellent prospects of its being healed. 

We had lately to perform the gratifying task of recording in 
our journal the first step made by the Sephardim congregation 
towards union. The civil penalties were removed by a large 
majority, and the two bodies of the ancient Sephardim congrega- 
tion, the free members (Yehidim) and elders, vied with each 
other in the salutary and sacred act of reconciliation. Since that, 
we rejoice to say, another step in advance towards peace has been 
made; seventeen gentlemen of the Burton-street congregation, 
formerly members of the Sephardim, have applied to Messrs. H, 
De Castro and H. H. Guedalla for effecting the removal of the 
ecclesiastical penalty, which was granted at once; and on Friday 
week las: the ecclesiastical authorities of the Sephardim made 
a formal repeal (7707). 

But there is yet another obnoxious declaration in existence, 
emanating from the joint ecclesiastical courts of the Sephardim 
and Germans (Ashkenazim) which awkwardly stands in the way of 
perfect reconciliation. And though that declaration was originally 
fulminated in consequence of the alteration of the Prayer-Book, 
from the improvement in the tone which 


rethren yet we are led to hope, ‘ 
neyo] in the promotion of the sacred cause of charity and || now prevails, that the “ bitterness of spirit 1s gone, and that the _ 
“ace at home and abroad, as well as in emancipation.* alleged innovation in the ritual, will not prevegt slig teeall of that - 

* The Ba | sad declaration, if nothing else interferes wit the religious seru- 4 
Rothachij the Goldsmid was an active Baron de ples of the Ecclesiastics. We fear, however, thatthe abolition of 
nek Committee last year; and Messrs. Francis an e- s at present to™ the exte 
of te as well as the Messrs. Elkin and Mocatta, are active Supporters the second festival, if “A 4 

ish charities in the city. shutting up the synagogue, wi 
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courageous champions of peace, and the most zealous advocates of offerings from the hand of man? How can man aton 


union, will founder. We fear that as long as that important 
innovation is persisted in by our Burton-street brethren, the 
ecclesiastics of the city synagogues will never relax the rigour of 
their anathema; and we therefore appeal to the leading members 
of the reform congregation fora consideration of the suggestion 
which we throw out, of modifying the innovation by opening the 
synagogues on the second holidays, and having a service performed, 
leaving the attendance to the option of the individual members, 
as it is done at Montego Bay (vide No. 36, Vol. IV. of our 
Journal), where the Rev. Mr. Mendes, and other advocates of 
reform in favour of the abolition, yet attended the synagogue on 
the second holiday. The same is done in those congregations in 
Germany whose Rabbies have voted in the assembly against the 
observance of the second holiday, and yet not only allow the 
observance, but attend the synagogue themselves, and even 
deliver a sermon onthe second festival. The opening of the new 
synagogue, which will take place in June next, offers an excellent 
opportunity for this alteration, Let our reform brethren then open 


also the ** gates of peace,” the key to which has recently been 


given by the conciliatory resolutions of the sephardim. The hand 
of peace has been held out, it has been accepted, and let it be 
followed up by the heart. One. of the most pious, zealous, and 
talented members of the reform synagogue, whose memory will 
ever be sacred to every truly pious and benevolent member of 
the Jewish community that knew him, has expressed himself in 
our hearing that * however strong his religious conviction was 
against the observance of the second festival, he would, for the 
sake of peace and the removal of the melancholy excommunication, 
yield that disputed point, and adopt the second holiday.” There 
are, no doubt, other members of the reformed congregation equally 
well disposed. Let them, therefore, not hesitate to consider and 
meet this proposal; and there is at present every chance in favor 
of a complete reconciliation and union. 

We recollect that, during the parliamentary debate of last session 
on the Jewish Disabilities, the journals, hostile tothe Jews, teemed 


with vituperation and malice levelled against the division in our. 


community ; and it must have been painful to every patriotic Jew 
to peruse letters written by Jews, which served as tood for the 
venomous serpents. The renegade Post gioated on the welcome 
correspondence. The //erald and Standard shed tears of joy. And 
why should we not endeavour with all our might to heal the 
breaches in our camp, of which the enemy may take advantage? 
And this consummation could easily be brought about, if the re- 
formers, as well as the orthodox party, were to make MUTUAL 
ADVANCES TOWARDS PEACE, 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
Leviticus, Cuap. 1. To Cuap. V1. VERsE 8, 


Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? 
Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto the Most High. 
Psalm L. 13, 14. 


Tue book of Leviticus, which we commence reading to morrow, 
is chiefly devoted to the ordinances respecting sacrifices offered, 
for sins and trespasses committed, to those brought on festivals 
and sacred days, to those brought on the occasion of dedicating 
the tabernacle, and to those brought voluntarily as thanksgiving 
and peace offerings. These ordinances contain a great number of 
minute injunctions and regulations to be observed by the priests 
and the owners, every one of which has, no doubt, a religious 
signification, which, however, is not given in the written law. The 
question which startles the inquiring reader of these enactments, in 
reference to sacrifices either of flesh or of fat, of blood, or of flour 
and frankincense is, ‘‘ Why does the Possessor of all require these 


_haughtiness, 


for a Crime 


committed by giving to God a part of that which he has reveived 


of Him?” The reply, however, is given in various Dortions of 
the prophets, and there is none so clear as that of our tey: fron 
the Psalms, in which appears a general view of the object of ; 


sacri. 
fices. It says, 


I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goat out of th 

For every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon at 

I know all the fowls of the mountains; and the wild beasts 
mine. 

if | were hungry I would not tell thee ; for the world is mine, ang the { 
ness thereof. | Bs 

Will f eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? 


. Here the questions are put by God Himself through the 
Psalmist; and the reply follows : e 


fold . 
housand hille. 
Of the field are 


mspired 


Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto the Most High; 
And call upon me in the day of trouble, and thou shalt glorify me. 


The sense of this reply is, God requires not the subject, but the 
vbject of the sacrifice, which is like that of all ceremonial service. 
man’s acknowledgment of his guilt, his nothingness, and God's 
justice and impenetrable greatness. This acknowledgment js 
called by the prophets ‘ contrition of spirit,” and is all which the 
Lord demands from our hands, or rather from our hearts, Bu; 
it might again be asked, Why does God require this acknowledge. 
ment from man? He has not to fear rebellion as a human ruler 
and monarch has to fear from his subjects, for He is omnipotent, and 
what then could it matter to a Being infinitely great, depending 
upon none, and influenced by none, whether a humble perishable 
creature, which is in His hand ‘like the clay in that of the pot- 
ter,” pays homage to Him or not? But if we attentively read our 
text, we shall find also an answer to this question, All ceremo- 
nial observances which are ordaired by God to man, are not for. 
God's, but man’s sake, for the human mind is too prone to forget- 
fulness of favours received, and is prone to ingratitude, boasting, 
and pride which are its consequences. This forgetfulness, which is 
inherent in the flesh, would not injure the all-powerful Creator, but 
would materially hurt ourselves; it would lead to our degeneration 
into all those vices and crimes which are the fruits of pride ana 
The Allwise, therefore, designed to institute cere- 
monial laws tending to remind man of his duties to God, and to 
rouse him from the apathy into which the gratification of his desires 
mig:t have thrown him, and thus make him provide for his ews 
wellfare. Hence the Jewish Metaphysicians called these laws M3" 
laws-of remembrance.” Let no man, therefore, how- 
ever expansive and retentive his mind, and however grateful an¢ 
kind a heart he may have, boast that he requires not these “ laws of 
remembrance”—they are indispensable. The object of the sacr- 
fice is, therefore, to remind man that he is no worthier than the 
beast or the fowl which he now kills; that his life is perhaps 2s 
much forfeited as that which he now sacrifices on the altar, that his 
blood ought to have been shed as that of the bleeding offering. 
And that which God receives and requires, is but the memory, * 
we read in to-morrow’s lesson, ‘ And the priest shall take from 
the meat offering a MEMORIAL thereof, and shall burn it upon the 
altar (Levit. ii. 9.); also in v. 2., “and the priest shall burn the 
MEMORIAL of it upon the altar.” And this we deem the meaning 
of the scriptural phrase applied to sacrifices, ‘A sweet savour un’ 
the Lord,” to imply that the Almighty does not require the oh 
sumption, but the ‘* sweet savour,” that is the spiritual effec 
which the physical consumption leaves behind. Maimonides = 
that the symbolical signification of laying the hand ee F 
head of the offering is, ‘that man should think of his gu! : see 
that his own head might have deserved to be laid on the ard 
The same symbolical signification had the sprinkling of gr . 
and many other ceremonies attending the offering. To this “s 
Psalmist also alludes in the words, ‘“‘ Offer unto God thanksgivi 
and pay thy vows unto the most High;” not that God pa vote 
these thanks and these payments for Himself, but that “thing 
shalt call in the day of trouble,” and God shall hear thee. No 
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an demonstrate more clearly that God requires not the subject 
hat the object of the sacrifices, than His satisfaction at, and accept- 
of the handful of flour which the poor man may offer. It 
oe ordained of such an humble offering “ on which he is 
veither to put any oil, nor put any frankincense thereon,” that the 
rest shall take his handful of it, even a memorial thereof, and by 
‘his The priest shall make an atonement for him as touching his sin 
shat he had sinned, and it shall be forgiven him” (Levit. Vi 12. Fo), 
w) undeniable proof that God requires no physical blood, but a 
bleeding heart or contrite spirit. In the absence of these sacrifices, 
yur prayers serve as a substitute, and if we have the same objects in 
siow as those of the temple sacrifices, the prophet Hosea promises 

Take unto you words, and turn to the Lord. Say unto him, 

Take away all iniquities, and receive it graciously ; 

So shall our lips compensate for the bullocks.* 
The Medrash relates of King Agrippa, that he wished one day 
‘) sacrifice a thousand burnt offerings. He sent for the High 
Priest, and told him, ‘* To day no one shall bring a sacrifice 
except myself ; a poor man happened to come on the same day to 
the priest, and brought him two turtle-doves, requesting him to 
ofer them. The priest replied, I regret I cannot, for the King 
has commanded me ‘**No one shall bring a sacrifice to day except 
myself.” The poor man replied, “ My lord high priest, I catch 
every day four doves, two I offer up, and with the other two I main- 
tain myself, if thou wilt not offer them, thou cuttest off my living.” 
The high priest took them and offeredthem. When King Agrippa 
was told that the high priest had given precedence to the poor 
man’s offering, he was very wroth with the high priest, who, 
however, thus appealed to the royal master: ‘* The poor man 
seemed to fear that he only succeeded in catching four doves every 
day because he offered two, and apprehended if he were noi permitted 
to offer the two in gratitude to Providence, he would not have 


the other two either; and could [refuse this innocent man?” The: | 


hing was appeased, and said, “‘ Thou hast done well; if all my 
subjects would be as grateful, I shall be the happiest of kings.” 
We also read to morrow a portion of the Pentateuch, in which 
the month of Nisan is appointed the first month on account of the 
departure from Egypt having taken place in that month. This is 
also. a ** law of remembrance” to remind us of the debt of gratitude 
¥e owe to our heavenly benefactor for the deliverance from 
igyptian bondage. Our ancestors then called upon God in the 
night of trouble, but forgot Him inthe day of prosperity. May 
the perusal of to-morrow’s lesson then, serve also as a ‘‘law of 
remembrance,” that as we fly for refuge to God in the hour of 
distress, we may seek Him with no less avidity and earnestness in 
the day of triumph and prosperity. | 


‘THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
The following letter by Judge Noah, addressed to the Editor of 


the Journal of Commerce (Dec. 20th, 1848), will be read with 


great interest by Jews and Christians who seek the welfare of 
Jerusalem 


Messrs, Editors,—In the course of my remarks in the address 
delivered on Thanksgiving day relative to the contemplated erec- 
Hou of a magnificent place of worship by the Jews at Jerusalem, 

stated that a considerable portion of the ruins of the temple, 
et splendid columns, etc., were still in existence, showing 
thas es of that prediction which declared, that not one stone of 
a ulding should stand upon another. ‘The statement natu- 
a Produced a spirit of inquiry, on a prediction of so much 

portance, and I am called upon by one of your correspondents, 
shi ay others also, to furnish my authority for this declaration, 

“ Unsettles a very remarkable passage of sacred history. 
ee ind proper, because both religion and history should 


ty The English Authorised Version of this passage, “so will we render the 
ee take Our lips,” sounds like nonsense, and can only be made intelligible if 
e the calves of the lips” as a figurative term, to signify that the lips 

@ substitute for the calves. 


| 


have truth as their bases, if enlightened men are required to 
believe in them. Before I proceed, however, with facts, allow 
me to correct one error, which I perceive exists in the minds of 
many persons. There is no intention among the Jews of the 
present time to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, with all its 
magnificence and former services and sacrifices ; that great event 
can only be accomplished after the restoration, in @ state of pro- 
found peace, and then under such modifications of forms an 
ceremonies as shall be required by the progress of the age. The 
place of worship to be erected may be called a temple ; but it is 
simply a synagogue on a large scale, for the accommodation of 
the increasing number of Jewish emigrants and residents, Nor 
are the Jews of the present day taking any measures of a p litical 
nature for the restoration of the nation to i's ancient heritage, 
beyond the indispensable preparations of education, science, and 
enlarged and liberal principles. 

The Jewish people who turn their attention to this interesting 
subject rely upon the justice of Christians, who, having dispossessed 
them, will, ui der divine Providence, essentially aid in restoring 
them to the land which God gave to them as a perpetual inherit- 
ance. The incipient steps are now taking in the Christian world 
for the consummation of that great and interesting event, and the 
Jews are patiently regarding these movements, and calmly await- 
ing the assured fulfilment of their destiny. Your correspondent 
is curious to know how any of the remains of the temple can 
possibly exist, when historians declared that so complete was its 
destruction that the Roman plough passed over it. You have no 
doubt heard of what are called the ‘* pious frauds” practised in 
the early days of the church, and well know that one of the most 
important references to the founder of the Christian faith: in 
Josephus, is admitted to have been an interpolati o by the most 
enlightened historians and prelates of that faith; and I proceed to’ 
give you the facts that prove history to be inaccurate in relation to 
the utter destruction of the temple. ‘The firing of that magnificent 
edifice during the siege of Jerusalem, it is known, was the result 
of eccident. Titus Vespasianus, though anxious to reduce the 
city, Was too great a patron of the arts to destroy a structure so 
splendid; on the contrary, he made every effort to save the build- 
ing when he found it on fire. ‘The Jewish historians are naturally 
severe and bitter in their resentments against Titus, to whom 
they attribut d all their misfortunes. I have considered the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, and subsequently by Titus, as 
events connected with the career of a warlike nation, aiming at 
universal conquest, and indifferent where the blow was struck, so 
that it added to the triumph of the oman arms. 

After Jerusalem had been reduced, Titus returned to Rome 
with his spoils, and some 15,000 Jewish captives, and there ended 
the spirit of conquest and revenge; consequently ploughing up 
the ground for pure vindictiveness could not have been reasonable. 
It is known that when David and Samuel had projected the plan 
of the temple, and all the details of building, worship, and general 
organisation had been decided upon, David purchased Mount 
Moriah from Araunah, a Jebusite agriculturalist of some import- 
ance, being a fine piece of table-land, used as a threshing-floor, 
and consecrated by the tradition that it was the spot where 
Abraham offered up his son. Having purchased the piece of 
table-land, and finally the whole mountain, he furnished Solomon 
with a plan of the whole building, which, at immense cost, 
required eight years to complete. All writers unite in opinion 
that, for durability and strength, no building could compare 
with it. | 

Mr. James Nathan, of this city, made a journey to Egypt and 
the Holy Land, and visited the remains of the temple. The fol- 
lowing is his own statement of what he saw on that occasion :— 

Two months had now passed over us at Jerusalem, and every attempt to 
get by fair means a glance at the interior of either of the two mosques that 
occupy the site of the temple of Solomon had proved fruitless. The opening 
that accident had made in one of the outer walls, and of which some for- 


tunate travellers before us bad availed themselves, was recently walied-up 
andclosed by the fanatic and jealous Mussulmans; and convinced that nothing 
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but some stratagem could gain us admission, we [ Dr. Titus Tobler, of Swit- 
zerland, and the writer} resorted to the following :— 

A Jewish lad, in my employ as servant, had brought us, on a former occa- 
sion, a poor Arab mason to lead us to the forbidden Jocalities of the Birket 
el Brach, a business he had then faithfully performed; and hearing that 
this man had worked on the walling-up of the above-mentioned opening, 
and on various other parts of the mosques, we hit upon him either to re- 
open the same, or in some way procure us an entry; and after long and 
tedious preliminaries,amongst which a promise of 200 piasters as Backshees 
was not the least effective, succeeded in persuading him to open during 
night some small! place or aperture whereby we might enter the subterranean 
passages and archways that we knew supported the mosques. 

After some few days the Arab said that he had accomplished his task, but 
could not accompany us until after several more days, when the present 
rites and prayers of the Mussulmans had passed, and the mosques became less 
subject to night visits from the dervishes and devotees. 

Though fully conscious of the unlawfulness and hazard of our purpose, so 
anxious were we to realise this most cherished of all our objects at Jeru- 
salern, #s to feel much impatient and mortified at the delay, and thus 
hailed with delight the 28th of January, 1846, as the day fixed upon for our 
expedition. 

On the evening of that dav, and after dark had fairly set in, the doctor, 
myself and servant, preceded by the Arab, and provided with lantern, com- 
pass, and measures, set out for the mosque, and passing concealed between 
heaps of rubbish and huge cactus trees down that part of the Tyropean 
valley which separates Zion from Moriah, towards the “ Babel Magariah,” 
climbed a little to the north-east of it over an old and dilapidated stone 
fence, and crossed by a sort of foot-path an open field, already strictly pro- 
hibited to the ‘‘infidel dog,’’ in a north-west direction, towards the south 
wall of the mosque “* El Aksa;” and very near the centre of this wall, and 
where the city wall joins it, entered a door-way, and stumbled over lots of 


dirt and mason-work, through two arched and quadrangular rooms of 


modern structure, and over what seemed to me an inclining surface, to the 
hole or opening made by the Arab, and being in the south foundation wall 
of the “ Aksa,”’ of about twelve inches in height, and 16 in width. 

We could not implicitly trust in a man like our Arab, who would secretly, 
and for money, violate what openly he professed and worshipped, and there- 
fore | put my hand and head through the aperture to ascertain something 
of the earth we might be launched upon in passing through it; but finding 
a powertul Current of air rushing towards me, and extinguishing the candle, 
which was three or four times relit, we made the Arab pass first, and then 
squeezed ourselves feet foremost, pulled by the Arab on the other side, and 
shoved Sy the other two of our party on this side, through the opening into 
we knew not where, and landed successively, and with our dresses nearly 
stripped off us, some considerable distance beneath the level of the side we 
came from. 

Proceeding a few steps direct north, my eves were struck with the tall 
and graceful proportions of two white marble pillars, about 9 or 10 feet 
apart, supporting a handsome arch, and constituting originally a high and 
most noble gateway. 

The pillar on the westside of the entry was partly walled in by mean Arab 
mason-work; the one on the east, however, was clear, and measures 65 feet 
in circumference about five feet from its base, where it has a gentle swell 
that tapers gradually towards the top. , 

The capital of projecting leaves, tastefully carved, is by far the most beau- 
tiful | had ever before seen, and resembles nearest the Corinthian, which 
seems merely the extension and embellishment of the same style, but in 
comparison overdone and deprived of the chaste and exquisite simplicity of 
the former. On scraping a little of the dirt from the surface of the easterly 
pillar, it presented a soft alabaster and glistening whiteness, that shone in 
candleelight like diamonds in pearl-dust. | 

Close to this pillar, and to the east of it, the 16 to 18 feet high wall is 
composed of 4 large stones, the undermost of which is 15 feet long, 4 feet 
high, and 5 feet in thickness, and precisely like the often-described stones 
in the wail of the “* weeping-place,’ which are admitted by all to be of the 
court wall of the ancient temple. | 

The arched room-or chamber in which we now were is 45 feet wide from 
east to'west, 37} feet long from south to north, commencing from the gate- 
Way as the most southerly line, and, as near as can be told without measure- 
ment, about 25 feet in height, and supported in the centre by two large 
pillars, one of which measures 14} feet in circumference, and the other 
seems Of the same size, and was therefore not measured. The arched roof 
or ceiling is divided into small compartments, the three most southerly and 
nearest the gateway have round groined centres, with cornices and a sort 
of rosette, which, however, I had much difficuity to discern by candle-light, 
and therefore will not be too positive as to their character. Dr.T. beine 

shortsighted regretted much not to be able to see and examinethem. . 

in the east and west walls were several niches, with straw matting on the 
floor in front of them. The Arab said they were graves, but it is more 

likely they are praying places for the dervishes. Two of these niches were 
rather large recesses, and bore strong evidence of antiquity. 

We aiso came to a large oblong and door-like opening in the centre of the 
east wall, which the Arab said was the mouth of a very large birket (cistern), 
Having no ladder with us, and finding no other way of descending, we drop- 
ped some stones down, and judging from the sound and the time they took 


but is much larger. 


to reach the bottom, there was no water, but considerable d 
memory I think we concluded about 80 feet. Cpth. Prom 
Between some rude mason-work that forms part of the south wal] 
west side of the entry, the upper portions of a pillar, precise] Aas 
the two white marble ones in the gateway, rears its proud f 
tive but unconquered beauty. 
A stairway of nine steps, hewn out of solid rock, comm 
north of the gateway, and is as wide as the chamber just described 
the continuation of it, to which it leads. This continuation slaves + 
additional feet, from south to north, and is as much lower in ceilin . 4 
nine steps are high, say from 6 to 7 feet. 6 88 the 
Six colossal pillars, at regular intervals, and in a strai 
two centre ones above mentioned, support the rocky roof; some of them, i 
not all, are of one piece, and cut out of one gigantic rock, that must Vows 
lain imbedded here for geological ages, and out of which, I cannot but believe 


the 
¥ like those 
eature 


ences 374 fees 


ght line with the 


this entire continuation must have been excavated. The second pillar north 
val 


of the stairway is 11} feet in circumference; the first one was not meas: 
A piece of one of the pillars I knocked off wit) some 
difficulty to carry with me, and now hold for some future geological exami- 
nation. 

We looked carefully at various parts of the east and west walls, and could 
find no place where they seemed joined, but they felt somewhat smoothes 
either by friction or some coat of paint or polish that might once have been 
on it. 

The roof has no embellishments besides the curved lines that bend down 
into the pillars, and give it the appearance of one grand and massive, ye: 
lofty and self-supporting structure, so peculiar to the most ancient orders. 

We had now passed under the entire “ mosque of Aksa” to its northern 
extremity—187}4 feet north of the first described magnificent gateway—and 


‘noticed to the north-east a small inverted arch, the meaning of which we did 


not fathom, and in the north-west corner a door, through an opening of 
which we looked, and aaw the stairs leading up to the centre grounds of the 
‘* Haarem Sherief,’’ and had the ‘‘ Kubbet el Sukra” (copula of the stone) 
right in front of us- 

()n our return, we re-examined every object leisurely for correction, and 
leaving the place by the way we had entered, ordered the Arab to replace 
the stone and close the hole he had made, which a day or two thereafter he 
said he had done; and when cavtioning him not to speak of what had passed, 
he said, if he did it would be his last speech. 

From the locality, character, and expression of the entire structure, and 
the various objects therein, here described, no less than from that thorough 
conviction that is forced upon the mind whenever it meets with truth and 
genuineness, I cannot but sincerely believe in the antiquity of these relies, 
but reserve to myself the privilege of an opinion more in detail for some 
future time, and after some more study and reflection, as to whether the 
whole, or what part thereof, belongs to the temples built by the Jews under 
Solomon, Cyrus, or Herod. JaMEs NATHAN. 

P.S. The floor was measured by steps calculated here at 2} feet each, the 
other measurement is of French feet. 


I could have no doubt, from the statement of Mr. Nathan, that 
these were the remains, not ruins, of the temple; and J proceeded 
to make further investigations with the most entire success. Mr. 
Catherwood, well known as an enterprising traveller, .was, !0 
1833, in the service of Ibrahim Pacha at Jerusalem, as a civil 
engineer, 2nd wearing the dress and speaking the language of the 
Mussulmans, he strayed one day into the boundaries of the great 
mosque of Omar, and took a drawing of the interior. He pro- 
ceeded to the mosque El Aksa, and descended into the ange 
ranean vaults; and, without having the idea impressed upon 8 
mind that these were the remains of the temple, he says, “ At the 
south-east corner of this rock (a limestone rock under the dome 
of the mosque) there is an excavated chamber, to which ie ns 
descent by a flight of stone steps. This chamber is irregt - 
form, and its superficial area is about six hundred feet, the are’ 4 
height seven feet.” In another part of his description he ay 
in reference to these ruins, ‘* Here are fifteen rows of = 
pillars, from which spring arches supporting the eon poe 
whole substruction appears to me of Roman origin, ae Yes 
nection with the golden gate, and the one beneath the salle 
together with the ancient bridge, to have formed a ngageene 
of foundations to the great temple of Herod.” After . of the 
the length of the east wall, 1520 feet, of the south 94 fe 
west wall 1617 feet, and of the north 1020, the remains . of 
still exist, Mr. Catherwood says, in conclusion, er 
Omar occupies the position of the Holy of Holies © 
Temple.” | 

Here are two authorities, unknown to eac 
seen the remains of the temple under El Aksa; 


other, who pare 
but have others 
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conclusive. Shubert, the German traveller, who visited 


n 1837, says, in his travels: ‘‘ We heard of those 
he temple hi!l, which are supported on thousands of 
sjumns, and also of the reservoirs for water which are in con- 
sae «ith them.” Mr. Tipping, in 1842, was more fortunate. 
i making his researches under the brow of the hill he came to a 
nail grated window, which is at the end of the subterranean aisle, 
‘ i on attempting to raise his friend Mr. W alcott up, to gain an 
ge view from the grated window, he was assailed by a number 
'¢ Mahomedans, who drove them off ; but in wandering about the 
woot, a deaf and dumb boy, suspecting what their object was, 
wade signs for them to go with him, and he led them to a small 
teak in the wall. Both gentlemen squeezed through the narrow 
trance. Let us hear Mr. Tipping’s account, which does. not 
saterially vary from Mr. Nathan’s, with this difference, that Mr. 
\athan paid it a single and a short visit, Mr. Tipping went often 
») make drawings. After having entered the crypts, Mr. T. 
gra, that the double gateway “consists of a square, or rather 
yadrangular entrance hall, the four flattishly-vaulted groined 
fs of which are supported by a central monolith of white stone, 
sith a capital bearing traces of a perpendicular palm-leaf orna- 
gent, certainly not Corinthian, or any other of the five classical 
oers, From this hall sprung originally two sets of steps, lead- 
ng up tothe long passage, divided by a row of square columns 
of three or four stones each, corresponding with the divisions of 
the gateway and the monolith. The groined roof of the hall is 
Roman in style, of excellent workmanship, and bearing altogether 
s finer stamp than the entablature.. Wight we not safely attribute 
itto Herod ? 
vevelled stones of Cyclopian dimensions; the sides of the long 


equally a8 
terysalem 1 
galls under t 


passage are also built of huge bevelled stones; but the walls of | 


ihe hall are apparently plain and Roman, though of: great size. 
This seeming anomaly perplexed me for a long time; but at 
ength, and while examining these side walls closely, I ascertained 
oy visible traces that it had been bevelled, but that in order to 
construct side pilasters corresponding with the central pillar, and 
waring the two arches springing from it, the bevelling had been 
‘welled away, thus affording a slight relief to the pilaster. This 
¥as the crowning discovery, inasmuch as it furnishes incontestible 
evidence of a thind epoch in the structure, and of a far ulterior 
utiquity. Is there room possibly for more than one conclusion 


‘sto the original or more ancient masonry, considering under | 


what circumstances of national decay the second temple was built? 
Do hot these vaults and passages, as to their ulterior structure, 
eiong to the age of Solomon ?” 

You thus perceive, Messrs. Editors, that Mr. Catherwood and 
Mr. Tipping, both eminent travellers, speak of these extraordinary 
“mains of a splendid edifice as the remains of the temple; and 
tr. Nathan, one of our own citizens, and of the Hebrew faith, 
~ passing through them could arrive at no other conclusion. 


‘ 
~‘Tacenic they are not; Roman though in style, they were not 


built by the Romans, for they destroyed what they could in Jeru- — 


salem, and built nothing. The convictions to which I have 
— trom these facts are, that these chambers, pillars, arch- 
; Stoned roofs and entablatures, are the remains of the first 
eg o” basement of Solomon’s temple, upon which Herod erected 
emple destroyed at the siege of Jerusalem under Titus. 
was nt st temple of Solomon was erected 1012 years B.C., and 
a4 ts Y destroyed by the Babylonians 588 B.c., having stood 
re abs After the return from Babylon it was plainly rebuilt, 
fnally ; until Herod rebuilt it with great splendour, and it was 
the Merete he seventy years after the death of the founder of 
“nstian religion, 
foally Par burning of the temple by Titus, and the Romans 
ne ees Jerusalem, the ruins remained five hundred 
: rt disturbance, during which long period the earth ac- 
tee over those ruins, covering up and concealing them some 


nina, ifteen feet below the surface; and when site was 


“ted for the great mosque of Omar, the commanding position 


The broad division between the arches consists of | 
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of Mount Moriah was naturally considered the most eligible for 
the new structure, and the ground was levelled over the remains 
of the temple as now discovered, and the mosques of Omar and 
El Aksa erected over them. I entertain no doubt that if those 
mosques were removed, and the earth laid bare on Mount Moriah, 
the entire ground floor, or the first story of the temple, would be 
laid open. If, therefore, such a nrediction was ever made, it cer- 
tainly appears, by these discoveries, that it was not verified. | 
have always doubted whether it ever was made in the accepted 
sense we receive it, and, with every respect for the opinion of 
others, I proceed to give my reasons. The New Testament was 
written st intervals by the apostles, more to preserve a record of 
events occurring in their time, than to constitute a religious com- 


panion to the Bible. Several of the books were lost, and amended — 


when found, and it was brought into its present form nearly 200 
years after the Christian era. It must necessarily have undergone 
many changes by tle early fathers of the church. But the most 
important fact, equally applicable to the Old Testament as well 
as the New, is, that we adopt passages literally which are meant 
only as figuratively—a style and mode of speaking, laconic and 
abbreviated, even at this day prevailing in the Oriental countries; 
consequently we discover throughout the Scriptures printed in the 
English language, incongruities, corruptions, and erroneous trans- 
lations, ad injinitum. Here, however, are the stately remains of 


| the temple, and here we have another illustration of the historic 


truth of the Bible. Your correspondent, I hope, will be satisfied 
that I have not ventured upon an important statement without 
being in possession of all the facts. M. M. Noan. 


THE STATE OF JERUSALEM. 
WE are indebted to the politeness of Mr. Haim Guedalla for the 
perusal of several letters received by Sir Moses Montetiore from 
Jerusalem. We here give the one from the Sephardim congregation 


of that city, and shall give the others in the succeeding numbers of 
our Journal, 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE HEBREW.) 
Jerusalem, Tuesday, New Moon of Tebeth, 5609. 


OY AINIY 
The Lord of hosts be with us! 


From the most venerable of cities on the globe, from the top of the 
mountains of old, from the ancient and well-beloved city of Jeru- 
saLemM, may He who dwelleth on Zion send forth his help, may He 
from the holy place pour forth his blessings on the head of the pride 
of Israel, the mitre of our glory, the joy of all the earth, the Man or 
JERUSALEM, the honour of the present and the pride of the future, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., etc. 


Mayest thou, O Lord, keep him. Peace be with him and al! that dwell 
in his tent. Satisfy him with length of days, and crown him with glory 
and majesty. Amen. 


We have previously written to you all that happened in this city of 
Jerusalem, and the changes which have taken place in the course of 
time. We have also, as leaders and rabbies of Jerusalem, as guides 
of the congregation of Jeshurun, investigated and inquired into the 
details of various matters, and, after mature deliberation, have deter- 
mined to make various alterations in things concerning this city, 
which we think are for the best, and decided improvements. For all 
things depend upon the time and the circumstances; and Scripture 
says, “ One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh ;” 
and the Talmud also says, KOK TX Thou hast only 
to look to the judge in thy days:” and, thanks be to God, we have 
nobly succeeded in many new regulations for the benefit of this city, 
and the “crown of good repute” has been placed on our sacred en- 
deavours. 

But, in the latter years, ‘we cannot conceal from our Lord” that 
great distress has prevailed, and the cry of the many poor and needy 
has become louder, for there is no mercy and no compassion; our 
strength has decreased and almost faileth, and we have no means to 
save ourselves. We have no garments to cover the naked, no drink 
to quench their thirst, no place in which to bind up their wounds, and 
nothing to keep them alive. ‘What shall we say unto my lorc ” 
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What shall we speak, and how shall we clear ourselves?” For many 
vears we have been gradually sinking deeper and deeper into debt, 
and the general state of our finances is now at its lowest ebb; whilst 
the income has fallen off and dwindled down to nothing, the expendi- 
ture has risen to a fearful height. The state of affairs is sad beyond 
description. Now as you are endowed with understanding, as you 
know our nature and our sad condition--that we are in a great strait, 
aud cannot help ourselves—our eyes have been directed towards you, 
longing for vour righteous heart to devise a proper plan for a new 
Jewisn Hosrita, and a suitable asylum for the many people who 
inhabit this city, and for those who migrate hither to dwell in the 
Holy Land. But as yet there has not been, we suppose, a fit oppor- 
tunity. Now although you, under whose protection we live, have not 
vet been able to accomplish this great and worthy deed, we know that 
it was owing to the differences of opinion and variety of potions which 
have prevailed from olden times till now These, we are assured, are 
the causes which have prevented so useful and necessary an under 
taking. 

Now, however, when “ the waters have come up to our souls,” 
when distress through poverty and disease so fearfully increases, when 
we have among us so many sick who have not a resting-place, our 


eves are not blinded to “the tower which the sons of men have built” 


(we allude to the missionary party) in order to catch Israelites in the 
nets which they have spread out over all the face of the country, 
And although we have by every means of prevention prohibited any 
man or woman to go to that house (the conversion hospital), yet 
poverty and distress have predominated over the religious sense of 
those who were not firm in their faith, at a period when their souls 
hungered for bread; and when they were left in sickness without 
a resting-place, they still fled there for refuge. And what can we do 
to. humble the presumption of the conversionists, and to banish it from 
the land, unless we, the Jews, have an asylum to compete with theirs, 
and to prevent people from going thither? You may take it for 
granted that no Jew would resort to an unlawful establishment if he 
could avail himself of a lawful one. We have therefore risen in a 
body, old and young, members of the Jewish community in Jerusalem, 
to entreat and implore your benevolence, Sir Moses. And we, the 
undersigned, are deputed and empowered by the holy congregation of 
Sephardim im this city, both natives and casual residents, who for 
many vears have dwelt in Jerusalem, to awaken the love of Zion and 
Jerusalem which is engratted on your heaft. ‘“ Awake! Why sleep- 
est thou?” QO that you may publish our. distress in -every province 
and country, and appeal in that spirit of piety which Cistinguishes 
your character on behalf of a charity which 1s above every other. 
Arise to help us, and redeem us from the malicious reproacies of the 
Gentiles, from the shakings of the head among the nations. * Why will 
you hide your countenance from us f” Many years have passed since 
you commenced the noble work, and sent us a physician who attended 
to us gratuitously, and * Moses opened his bounteous treasure.” 
And how great is the charity which you have done in providing us 
with all kinds of medicines and drugs ? No one can sufficiently appre- 
ciate or be thankful enough for this great act of benevolence—the 
Lord alone will reward you for this great work. Let, therefore, every 
one who has the welfare of Jerusalem at heart draw near and join the 
standard which you have planted; let them uphold the standard of 
the law and the standard of Israel. 

Why should we be despised by the missionary agents, who have 
built a tower of strength, and prosper considerably, whilst we, on the 
contrary, have no one that interests himself or cares for us? Is it 
not your vocation (we speak to the Jews in general) to build an 
asylum in Jerusalem, and to maintain the city of God—* she that was 
great among the nations, and princess among the provinces,” but whose 
multitude of sufferings and disasters is as great as her population. 
We therefore beseech vou, the prince of the land, the man of Jeru- 
salem, to plead our cause in the hearing of your friends, the wealthy 
inhabitants of England, the “ merchant princes” of the house of Roth- 
schild, and to all the leading men of the Jewish captivity, to rouse 
them from their lethargy, and to betake themselves to the speedy 
erection of a Jewisn Hosritar in Jerusalem, with able physicians, 
upright in heart, faithful in the discharge of their duties, and kind to 
the patients; an asylum providing for all the wants aud comforts which 
the poor sick stand in need of, so that there may be a resting-place 
and a refuge for the broken-hearted to bind up their wounds. For 
you, Sir Moses, our eyes long, and for your assistance our heart 

anguishes, May you come with joy and gladness, and lay the foun- 
dation-stone in Zion, “ the head corner-stone ;” and the charity will 
be called by your name, and this * will be accounted as righteousness” 
to your pious soul in this and a future life ; it will be an everlasting 
memorial before God, whilst we shall keep to our watching-place to 


pray for you and for your house all the days of our life, 
strength, and peace. 


for Prosper. 


SERS sty 


Bensamin Morpecat Navon, Davin Apranyy ( 
Josep YomtTos, the Son of Jacop Pin 
NIS, 
Mesucnas, Haim Nissty Agri 


~ 


ZECHARIAH XIII. 7. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Permit me to state my interpretation of the above chants « 
general, and more particularly with reference to the passage to »h:., 
* An Arian” alluded in your last number. In my opinion Ets elena: 
does not refer to those kings who in their pride assimilated ther 


a 


vu 


ree 


false prophets. Zechariah here alludes to those false prophets who. 
ever opposed to the genuine messengers of God, deluded the peopl: 
and.against whom Moses had already warned us (Deuteronomy xy) 
26).2 These false prophets. are here painted in deep colours. The | 
conclusion of verse 4 is particularly characteristic, Ty 
wna wot we ‘ Neither shall they wear a rough garment to deceive 
‘The same passage appears to have been in Jesus’ mind, Luke xx. 46. 

These words lead us to presume that the true prophets had a per. 
ticular dress, which the false ones imitated. Various proverbs whica 
in a physical manner, express the difference between appearance an: 
reality, have adopted the sense of this passage. The Italian saying 
“ L’habito non fa il monaco” (the gown makes not the monk), ma 
be taken as a paraphrase of our text.° | 

The prophet describes here, in verse 3, the time when the fals 
prophecies shall caase—when even, from love of union, the parents 
and nearest relations of the false prophets will hasten to punish them. 
The concluding sentence of verse 6, ‘25x M3 ‘M37 Wwe, “ those with 
which I was wounded in the house of my friends,” expresses this ides 
in a mild form; it is an admission by the false prophet of having bees 
chastised for his untruth in the house of his own friends. _ 3 

The scriptural prophet having depicted all these—having, in gener 
terms, expressed the idea of universal knowledge, he turns in poet: 
inspiration to the sword, which he personifies, and thus addresses — 


“ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, 
Against the man who pretends to be my fellow, 
Saith the Lord of Hosts! a 
““ Smite the shepherd, that the sheep be scattered. 


To (shepherd) we must add the adjective “the 
in Zech. xi. 17; just as it is obvious that in the word [x2 ; og 
prophets” (xiii. 2), the adjective pw ‘ false,” must be supplied’ 4° 
thus we must read ‘ny 723 (the man—my fellow), 9 ™ be 
(the man who would be my fellow).° In this view | am borne*out ©! 


the ancient Jewish commentators. 


— 


' Although Jesus applies this passage to himself (Matt. xxvi. 9 ) £9 
in his wording, more a rhetorical than a doctrinal value, and fm correct: 
general sense, have been applied to any other person with vi pga found. 
ness. In the other Evangelists the application of this rant ote ascagt iD 
The author of the Chisuk Emuna appears to have overlooked the Pp 
Matthew. ‘net them. 

2 Jesus (Matt. vii. 22, 23, and xxiv. 11) also warned erg reader Wi 

’ The following two proverbs express the same idea, ane Nom somo buon 
adopt them, probably, with some degree of satisfaction: 4 soldiers ¥>° 
soldati tutti quelli che portano la picca” (they are not all | at allo” (a gouder 
carry pikes); andanother, “ Frene indorato non migliora u ca 
bridle makes the horse no better). Soe ds appe® 

* Compare, as a parallel thereto, Deut. xxxill. 9; and these Wor 
to have been in Jesus’ recollection (Matt. x. 21). 

> The sentence (1 will cause ter 
to pass out of the land), shews the necessity of this in 
contrast of mxnw mM (unclean spirit) would be § 
spirit), which, however, is never met with in the ret e: 
trast is ‘" Mev mm (the spirit of the fear of God), — he a 

° The following passage in Ecclesiastes iil. 16, also r ce of righ 
must be supplied, may “and the ht to be Mg 
that iniquity was there,” means, “ in the place where ous 


f 
| 
tO as commentators wil] have it 3 
Mahometan sultans, as the author of the Chisuk Emuna takes: fe 
to the false prophets generally, as I shall prove from the con.» & 
The disregard of the context, and the detaching of single war... & 
phrases from their connection, have frequently recoiled with iis. 9 
vengeance on the Christian doctrines. Such is the case with i. @ 
chapter before us; and observant theologians should have considers: & 
before they interpreted it in reference to Jesus and the apostlec!s: J 
from this very chapter it would appear that Jesus belonged to the 3 
| 
| 
| 
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het, in his poetic flight, elevates himself above prosaic 
perspicuity. The words (and the sheep 
j), may be taken as a logical consequence of the pre- 
“Smite the shepherd ;” or as the wish of the pro- 
~, and could thus be rendered, ‘‘ and the sheep may be scattered.” 
ter in might be taken also as the frequentative adjective, 
Me (Lech: xi, 15), which is not a pronoun, but is rendered in the 
"sch version “ foolish.” The sense of the passage would not be 
Leorpotp Dukes. 


The 
ness and 
pe scattere 
cag sentence, 


-ored thereby. 


sT{BLISH MENT OF A JEWISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 
: To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


«Your eloquent appeal to raise Jewish literature from its fallen 
_-si¢jon has made a deep impression on the minds of many with whom I 
~eegnversed on the sqbject. In my own mind an interest in the sacred 
ae has long since been awakened, and, as you well know (from the 
"-» ghich L enclose), it required no rousing. I rejoice to see that our 
~-h esteemed pastor, the Rev. Dr. Adler, is ready to encourage the 
ertaking. I am convinced that the Rev. Doctor would be a most 
promoter of Jewish literature, if he were but assisted by his 
. here is not a man in the kingdom who has the educational 
-4 general mental improvement of the Jews in England so much at 
at as the Rev. Chief Rabbi. I am anxious to see the details of 
x plan, bat I should very jealously watch the selection of Jewish 
sks which may be proposed for publication, so that they may be 
~ from all sectarian influences. And in order to secure unanimity, 
nich is indispensable to every society, and to an infant one in par- 
-vlar, | would oppose the selection of any controversial works. And 
i:hough I am willing to allow that the literary gentlemen named in 
ur last number are of high standing (as Mr. Goldberg has evinced 
shis excellent letters in your paper, and Mr, Dukes in his various 
od numerous productions), yet, as an advocate of “ free trade”’ and 
20 monopoly,” I should wish to leave the selection of the literati also 
» the committee which you propose—there being, to my own know- 
‘ize, other highly-learned gentlemen in our community, who have 
~sided among us longer than the visitors you have named; and if they 


ure hot yet been so productive as the others, it might have been: 


rut of opportunity, and perhaps of the means, to publish the results 
‘their researches. 

shall be most happy to contribute any reasonable sum which may 
« proposed towards the establishment of the society ; and if I can, in 
<) Way you may suggest, be useful to the same, it will be the reali- 
sot of a wish long cherished by Your obedient servant, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

We agree with our correspondent as to anti-monopoly in the 


section ofthe literary men, as well as in the avoidance of controversial 


‘tas; and we merely mentioned the names of Messrs. Dukes, Edel- 
“8, and Goldberg, to show that there are now a larger number of 


“ted Jews among us than before. Whether there. are others. | 


hick us More or equally adapted to the task proposed, is a question 
“eh the committee will have to decide.—Ep. Jewish Chronicle.}, 


_ ADMISSION OF JEWS TO MUNICIPAL OFFICES. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


_“t—Permit me to remove a misconceytion into which you 
“ve been led by the letter of Mr. John M. Isaacs, of Salford, 
“appeared in your No. 23, and, at the same time, to inform 
te that the objectionable declaration therein referred to, and to 
ay Mr. Isaacs states he was required to subscribe on presenting 
Pa to be installed into the office of Assessor, was, by the Sth & 
ah “tora, cap, 52, altered for members of our persuasion into 
Perlectly free from all objection. 

a ne the existence of this Act of Parliament was not 
re » Your correspondent, nor to the officer of the corporation 

“quired Mr. Isaacs to subscribe to the declaration. 
Iam, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 
H. P. Mosery. 


“nthampton, March 18th, 1849. 


Since | 
acs, of . above was in type, we have received another letter from Mr. 


“8 as abo alford, corroborating Mr. Mosely’s statement, that there Is an 
| ~*&, entitled “ An Act for the Relief of Persons of the Jewish Per- 


tat uckedness.” Also, Isaiah xlii. 19, Oo Who is blind as 


com Perfect?” must mean, ‘ Who is blind as he that should be per- 
*r€ also prosaic perspicuity is sacrificed to poetical flight. 


Ssuasion elected to Municipal Offices;’”” which savs, “It is enacted that every 
person of the Jewish religion, on entering into office in municipal corpora- 
tions, shall merely subscribe a declaration that he will not exercise any 
influence that may pertain to his oftice for the injury of the Protestant 
Church as by Jaw established in England.” We understand the mistake 
under which Mr. Isaacs, the Editor of the Manchester Cruardian, and our- 
Seives laboured, has been explained, and that he assumed the office of Assessor 
on the 13th inst. The Manchester Guardian has also promptly given inser- 
tion to the rectification of the error on the 14th inst.—Ep Jewish Chron.) 


St. Lovuis.—The Israelites of this place have leased, for a 
period of seven years, a building, formerly used as a Baptist meet- 
ing-house, as a synagogue, and have fitted it up for public wor- 
ship. They are, however, as yet without the services of a regular 
minister; but we hope that they will be enabled before long to 
supply this d: ficiency, 


New Yorx.—A ladies’ society has been organised in New 
York, entitled “ The B'nai Jeshurun Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, for the Relief of Indigent Females.” We believe, from 
what we saw shen last in New York, that the Rev. Ansel Leo 
drew up the: laws, and was mainly instrumental in establishing this 
benevolent society among the ladies belonging to his congregation. 
They will have ample field for their benevolence in the constantly 
accumulating stream of immigrants whom tle desolation of their 
native land urges on to America. 


~ New Orveans.—The German congregation in this city have 
sent out a circular inviting all Israelites to aid them in erectim= a 
synagogue. We know of no better method of seconding the laud- 
able desjre of the gentlemen engaged in this enterprise than by 
giving it publicity, therefore we subjoin it entire, and hope that 
persons having the means will be induced to aid them in a work 
of primary necessity to those interested, as there is no suitable 
house of worship for our numerous and increasing Gerfman 
brethren in the comme:cial metropolis of the south-west. 


MonTGOMERY, ALABAMA.— The congregation in this place. 
the present capital of Alabama, originally associated as a society 
under the name of Webacker Cholim, proceed with their organisa- 
tion; they possess a burying-ground, and have rented a syia- 
gogue.— Occident | 

SypNey, New Soutn Waves.—On Sunday, the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1848, a public meeting was held in the vestry-room of the 
synagogue, at which I. Levey, Esq., took the chair, when a report 
from the sub-committee was read, relative to the presenting of a 
testimonial to M. Joseph, Esq., the late president. ‘The report 
was unanimously adopted, and upwards of £40 collected at. the 
meeting, the subscription-list to stand open for one month. 
is the intention of the committee (according to the report) to have 
a splendid portrait of Mr. Joseph suspended in the vestry-room 
of the synagogue, and to present a similar one to that gentleman, 
and with the overplus to present him also with a piece of plate 
bearing a suitable inscription, 

Sypney, November 13th, 1848.— The governor has been 
pleased to grant to the members of the synagogue a piece of land 
in any part of the town where it may be found suitable, for the 
purpose of building a Hebzew school upon a general system now 
under the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Rintel held an examination of the pupils; about a month 
since, at the Rev. M. J. Isaacs’, when a number of the parents 
attended. A strict examination took place in Hebrew translation, 
grammar, and general literature, during which the Rev. Mr. 
Isaacs himself put about fifty questions to the pupils in the first 
class, the whole of which were answered to the entire satisfaction 
of all present. At the close of the examination a number ot 
prizes were distributed; the first prize, a silver medal, being 
awarded to Master Solomon Levey, for his ability in Hebrew 
literature. This lad’s abilities astonished every person present 
on this interesting occasion. 


OPPRESSION SUFFERED BY THE Jaws IN BARBARY. — A 
friend, who visited the coast of Barbary some years since, informs 
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us that when a Moor enters the house of a Jew, and leaves his 
slippers before the door, the Jew dare not enter bis own dwelling 
as long as the slippers remain at the door. The most dreadful 
excesses must often be committed in consequence of this most 
unjust license allowed to the Moors. Ifthe Jew should return 
to his home during the visit of the Moor, and neglect the warning 
expressed by the slippers, he would be put to death at once. He 
also states that when a Moor brings his to market for sale 
on camels. he does noi take the trouble to unload the camels him- 
self, or pay any one for doing it, but compels the first Jew he 
meets to perform that labour. If the Jew murmurs he is punished 
with the bastinado. — Jewish Intelligencer. 


Jews’ Inrant Scuoo..—The anniversary ball of this institu- 
tion took place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s on Tuesday last. 
The rooms were well and very respectably attended, and the 
dancing was kept up tilla late bour. Amongst the company 
present we noticed Mr. Alderman Salomons, — Bagge, Esq., 
M.P., F. H. Goldsmid, F. D. Goldsmid, H. De Castro, H. 
Guedalla, Joseph Sebag, Samuel Cohen, B. Cohen, S. Waley, and 
D. Q. Henriquez, Esquires; Mrs. Salomons, Miss Goldsmid, 
Mrs. Micholls, Mrs. B. Cohen, Mrs. S. Cohen, Mrs. Waley, ete. 
The company numbered about 300 persons, and the amount col- 
lected was £250. 


Mr. Lecture on tok Hesrew Lanevace.—On Tues- 
day evening, the 13th inst., Mr. Fischell delivered, at the Albion 
Rooms, a very excellent essay on the Peculiarities and Beauties of the 
Hebrew Language, shewing its conciseness, simplicity, strength, and 
perspicuity. That the sounds of the alphabet (aspirates, gutturals, 
labials, dentals, etc.) obeyed certain. fixed laws in connection with the 
vocal organs, and were arranged not accidentally but in a natural 
order. Having compared the verbs, and the nouns derived from them, 
he showed wherein they differed from those of other languages. He 
then gave some apposite illustrations from some of the sacred writings, 
and entered into much curious philological research connected with 
his subject, clearly indicating his own knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, riental and Occidental. He next entered into some critical 
observations, shewing the harmony between science and revelation; 
whilst he clearly demonstrated the ignorance of Hebrew in those 
intidel writers who used ingenuity instead of learning in attempting to 
find contrary texts, but which, he showed, not only harmonised with 
true philosophy, but were consistent with the biblical doctrines. These 
remarks frequently elicited the warmest applause, and, after an ani- 
mated conversation, a vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Peto and 


seconded by the Rev. Dr. Butler, and carried unanimously—one of the | 


speakers expressing a wish that Mr. Fischell would, on some future 


occasion, favour the society with some lectures on Hebrew Poetry.— 
Brighton Herald. | 


Tus Turrp CommanpMent.—This commandment instructs us 
that we ought not to take.a rash and vain oath by the name of God, 
for we ought to impress it well upon our minds, that God, (blessed be 
his name!) liveth, and that the aweof His Majesty transcends our con- 
ception: accordingly we are bound to utter his name with reverence 
and humility, but not with levity or indifference on trivial occasions.* 
A profane use of the Divine name for the purpose of corroborating the 
veracity of our assertions, and an irreverent performance of prayer, 
are alike condemned by the letter and the spirit of this prohibitive 
commandment. The following are sentiments of Aben Ezra on the 
same subject :—* The gravity of this trespass is plainly expressed in 
the text—* for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain, &c.—As oaths by the name of God are so frequently 
in the mouths of people, the prohibition and the punishment were 
rendered the more severe; murder, theft, and adultery, are heinous 
crimes, yet it is not so easy for the wicked to gratify their evil incli- 
nations towards these sins on all occasions, from fear of detection and 
other impediments : but he that is inclined to take oaths in vain, ma 
utter the Divine name many times a day without hindrance; at vm 
his conscience becomes callous, and if reproved for his profaneness, 
he fain excuses himself by saying that it is but a custom of speech 
with him; may, there are some who pretend toa particular merit 
for having the name of God frequently in their mouths on all 
occasions.”"—“ The Way of Faith,” by Dr. Raphael Meldola 


* The particulars of that commandment, and the different characters of - 


oaths, are specified and treated upon at large in Talmud Code Sebuot 19. 


‘‘ No man can see all the world out of his own Windows,” 
Sarg 


a Chinese proverb. 


MARRIED. 


On Sunday, the 18th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Mr. Louis Ke 
of 16, Tottenham Court Road, to Mrs. Elizabeth Ellis, of 16, ; 
Bedford Square. 


Zor, late 
Huntley Str ees 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


WE SYMPATHISE WITH “ AN ENGLISH Jew, LiverRpoot.” 
expresses at the want of knowledge of the Hebrew |, 
Jews in this country, and who, therefore, do not understa 
But we cannot agree with him as to the substitution of a 
for the Hebrew, for reasons which we stated at le; 
when the assembly of German Rabbies proposed the abolition of Het 
rew prayers. We should rather recommend the study of that Nadie 
in which our Scriptures are written, than propose a substityte whic 
would lead to the entire neglect of a heir-loom, which every patriotic 
Jew should be proud of, and endeavour to appreciate. - 

SOMERHAUSEN, BRUSSELS.’ —We have forwarded you the required Num 
bers per Messrs. Longman. as directed, and if the Numbers containing the 

. “ History of Belgium” you kindly wrote for us, have not regularly reached 
you by the post, it is no fault of ours, but that of the post-office. _ 

THE continuation of Mr. Goldberg’s article “ The Temple of Peace a! 
Jerusalem” is unavoidably deferred till our next.” 


RECEIVED “ The Passover,” by R. E. S. 


in the Fegret he 
nguage by many 
nd their prayers, 
English praye; 
igth at the time 


Just, published, fcp. 4 6d. 
THOUGHTS AND MEDITATIONS 
| 7 IN VERSE. 


By a Young Lady of the Hebrew Faith. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Jews’ Free school, Bell Lane, Spitalfields. 
\ ANTED, for the Boys’ Department of the above Establishment. « 
VV Pupil Teacher, competent to give instruction in Hebrew and English, 
Application to be made on or before the 2nd April, 1849, to the Secretary. 

No. 16, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 
By order, 


S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


Hospital, Mile End, 
For the support of Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL COURT of the GOVERNORS of this 

Institution will be held at the House, Mile End, on SUNDAY, the 25th 

March, at Eleven for Twelve o’Clock in the Forenoon, for the purpose o! 

CONFIRMING the ELECTION of HONORARY OFFICERS; to receive 

the Annual REPORT on the State of the Charity ; also to receive the RE- 

PORT of the SUB-COMMITTEE appointed to suggest improvements in the 
Institution. And for such other Business as may occur. 

The Chair will be taken at twelve o’Clock precisely. 
By Order, S. SOLOMON, SECRETARY. 


‘(PO WOOLLEN-DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS and SALESMEN.- 


‘Wanted, several Young Men, for London and the Country, In the ot 
spoke and Ready-Made Departments, Apply on Tuesday bogey 
E. Moses and Son’s, Tailors, Woollen-Drapers, and Clothiers, 154, 199, '»% 
and 157, Minories, and 83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgate, City, London. 


EWIS BENJAMIN, DUKE’S PLACE, HOUN DSDITCH, sar 
fully informs the Public that he has for sale, during ry on, 
Jamaica Rum, Shrub, Raspberry, &c., and a large assortment of ; Foreigt i 
L. B. begs to remind his friends that he has the only consignnem aks I 
Cordials in England. To be had at his Establishment, as above, & | 


Agent, P. SiveRsTONE, 98, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


A 

"ERNESS, 

ANTED, by a Lady in the Country, a Young Lady as axthge must 

instruct a little girl 8 years old, and some younger ac of a £00 

be competent to teach French, Music, and the usual -— chester, stat: 
English Education. Address, P. P. Box 654, Post Office, “an 

ing terms, references, &c. 

iIdren in & 

VV ANTS A SITUATION, as LADY'S MAID, or attend to 
NURSERY, a respectable young female. Is a go0® * 


ferences 
Respectable re 4, Goulston 


and can make up Dresses of every description. age 
be given. Address (Pre-paid) to M. S., at Mrs. FAaRJEAN’S, - 


Street, Whitechapel. 

— Lon&s 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing = ~” ond publishes 

Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Jewish Chronicle 14d 

Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Friday March 25, 

24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. | 
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